THE  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT OF THE  INDIVIDUAL
sense. One child of thirteen months observed by the writer knew only
a few nouns but responded to such expressions as "go get music" by
going to the phonograph, "come to papa" by running to the father, and
so on. Here we have a sound combination as a total stimulation, without
awareness, necessarily, of the specific meaning of the separate words.
Of course, some such passive understanding continues throughout life,
even at the higher levels of language, as witnessed by the fact that our
reading and listening vocabulary is usually much greater than our spoken
or written vocabulary.
In the first few months of true speech the expressions are largely in-
dividual words designating total situations or actions or both. Though
often the first words are nouns, we must not for a moment imagine that
there is no idea of movement or action involved. Words are born of
social interaction in relation to objects, and at the outset apparently all
words are a combination of name and action words. One might almost
be willing to say that in this sense the verb precedes the substantive in
the evolution of the child's grasp of language, for the meaning of ob-
jects is bound up with their activity or movement. (See Vygotsky, 1939,
on the function of the predicate in both language and thought.)
Children have been known to use a few words as early as the ninth
month. The child observed by Boyd (1914) uttered his first words, "dog"
and "dada," in the first week of the eleventh month. Esper (1935, p. 442)
has made an interesting tabulation of the first four words recorded for
fourteen children by the Sterns (1922). Esper reports that of the first "def-
inite sound-sequences" 93 per cent were related to food, toys, and other
objects; 78.5 per cent were also related to reaching, orientation, and other
actions; and 50 per cent were distinctly related to father, mother, and other
persons.
In time, of course, true sentences do appear. Bohn reports (1914) that
for the child he observed the first sentence, "Beatrice all gone," was
spoken during the middle of the fifteenth month. In the child reported
by Boyd (1914) the first true sentence, "Bell rings," was noted in the
middle of the seventeenth month, and about the same time a three-word
sentence, 'Tsa do it." Bohn further remarks that inflection appeared in
the seventeenth month in the sentence, "Daddie shoes wet." In the
eighteenth month the same child spoke the first clearly correct sentence
as to form and implication, "Daddie gave R new shoes." He says that
the idea of the possessive appeared early but not in correct form until
the twentieth month. In this same month the infinitive and the participle
were correctly used. Abstract words came much later, but just when is
not stated. This child's parents were highly educated persons who de-
liberately set out to give their daughter only the best of learning oppor-
tunities. Baby talk was avoided, the child's mispronunciations were cor-